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DRAWN WITH CRAYRITE CRAYONS 


These blend easily, beautifully, to desired shades. 
The colors are uniformly true, intense and brilliant 
from end to end of each stick. In Crayrite, only the 
finest wax and pigments are skillfully combined to 
form crayons of marked superiority. 


WE INVITE YOU TO COMPARE 


Because CRAYRITE Crayons are the finest ever to bear our 

name, we invite you to make these comparisons with the 

crayons you now use. Send for your FREE package of 

CRAYRITES. Then, compare for: 

COLOR... CRAYRITE colors are bright and true. 

FLAKING ... CRAYRITE waxes are skillfully blended to 
prevent flaking. 

PILING ...High quality materials are properly com- 

pounded to reduce piling. 


STREAKING ...CRAYRITE Crayons are uniformly free 
from grit and other impurities. 


STRENGTH... CRAYRITE Crayons are stronger and have 
greater resistance to heat. 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


MILTON 
BRADLEY 


Boston ~ Philadelphia - Chicago 
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DRAWN WITH ORDINARY CRAYONS 


These are often too hard or too soft for blending. 
Less carefully made, they give weaker colors which = -# 
may vary as the crayon wears down. Flaking and = 
piling are common and spoil the appearance 
of the most carefully 
drawn pictures. 


Crayrite Crayons— 
Professional Quality 
at No Extra Cost. 
In boxes of 8, 16 
and 24 colors. 


Mail coupon today for a full 
size, 8-stick package of CRAY- 
RITE Crayons. With it, we'll 
send our helpful folder, “Get- 
ting the Most Out of Crayons.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Dept. Jjc-34 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a regular 8-stick package 
of CRAYRITE Crayons and your folder, “Getting the Most 
Out of Crayons.” 


Name of School. .... 
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Letters continue to arrive at our editorial offices concerning the new JUNIOR ARTS & AC- 
TIVITIES. They are practically unanimous in applauding our new editorial policies. 
; But there have been a few exceptions. For example, Ralph M. Pearson, of Nyack, New 
York, wrote us some time ago: 


“In the work by children which you reproduce, where, oh where is the te 
‘art’? One has to hunt and hunt for evidence of the one vastly important 

thing which all the activity is about. Ideas and symbols for subjects are 

set down and that is all. It is not the often crude expression | am ob- 

jecting to. That does not matter if the other profound values are pres- 

ent. It is the lack of the art of the picture, or sculpture or craft that makes 

one interested in child art weep .. .” 


On the other hand, Catherine Baldock, of Roanoke, Virginia, writes: 


“| have recommended that JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES be placed in 
every school library in the city of Roanoke for the use of classroom teach- 
ers on the elementary level and art teachers in the junior and senior high Pe 
schools. 


“Until JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES magazine was reorganized there was ‘ee 
no art magazine that filled the needs of public school educators. Much of re 
the material may be adapted to all levels of an art program. Please 
accept my thanks for providing the type of stimulation that has been 
needed for so long. . .” 


One of the most consistent demands from educators across the nation has been to ex- 


= pand our policy to, include material suitable for the senior high school level. After all, Z 
ity they point out, there is no basic change in educational philosophy at this level, and art at 
> instructors in senior high schools are constantly looking for new sources of inspiration. 
16 
7". So, if you have been wondering about the occasional inclusion of high school material 
in recent issues, now you know. JUNIOR ARTS welcomes manuscripts based upon ac- : 
tivities for the elementary, junior and senior high school levels. Perhaps in this way we 
can help to make art education truly a continuous creative experience in the schools of oe 
our land. 
Full 
\Y- 
e'll 
et- 
THE LIBRARY OF THE Sincerely yours 
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tactile expression 


Stainless, non-toxic, waterproof 
Permanently plastic 

No preliminary kneading 
Comes in 9 mellow colors 


CLAYOLA’ Modeling Clay is made by Ginney & Suitn Qo. 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


For FREE leaflet on the use of CLAYOLA and papier maché, send to Dept. JA 
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LET LOOSE ON 


LINOLEUM 


af 

[SSS Art classes earn double i 
i reward in block printing: end product and 7 


process both satisfy young designers. 


By LUCIA GRAY CORBIN 


Roosevelt High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 


(a 


(1) Textile design by Nancy, age 14, grade 9, is 
dark blue ink on pale blue cotton. (2) Rust on 
chalk-white rough paper makes circular print by 
Sara, age 17, grade 12, inspired by texture of dried 
butterbeans. (3) Jimmy, age 14, grade 9, took 
motifs from several paintings and printed his design 
im orange, green, black and brown. 
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Art classes in Roosevelt High School are sure to 
include linoleum or block printing. How do 
we keep this well-known process from becoming 
time worn and stereotyped? There are many 
ways. 


Scrap linoleum is provided in quantities large 
enough to allow for manipulative experiments. 
Students first discover what can be done with 


various types of tools. The safe use of tools is 
emphasized as the students work with odd bits ol 
linoleum. At this stage no thought is given to 
planning a design. When a student has satisfied 
himself that he can handle the tools he is ready 
to think about the next step — designing. 

Abstract plans as well as prints of a pictorial na- 
ture are considered. Sometimes paintings are 
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used as references or inspirations. A student may 
find a tree, a building or human figures within 
a painting which he will try to reinterpret. Gen- 
erally the student works directly without sketch- 
ing on the linoleum. Parts of several paintings 
may develop into an entirely new composition. 
The print by Jimmy is one that came about this 
way. 

Allen likes to cut intricate designs on small pieces. 
With a large pair of shears he snips free-form 
shapes by rounding off sharp edges of scrap 
pieces, some of which are very small. Nearly all 
ol these tiny designs are abstract or non-objective. 
Allen carries these odd tidbits in his pockets and 
works with them during his spare time. When 
he has completed a handful he arranges them on 
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(4) On beige cotton, Janice, grade 9, printed 
dark brown and orange. (5) Barbara, age 13, 
used grey-green tempera brushed on unmounted 
scrap piece. (6) On dark green textile light 
yellow streaks become olive green and red turn- 
ing to rust accents design by Jane, age 17, grade 
12. (7) Mary Jo, aze 13, grade 8, used midnight 
blue on greyed yellow textile. 


a piece of plywood, adheres them with strong 
glue and prints his design as a single unit. Print 
No. 2 is an example of Allen’s designing with 
linoleum. 


Other boys and girls prefer to print with these 
giblets unmounted and compose their designs as 
they print. Tempera paints may be used rather 
than printers’ ink and there is no limit to the 
number of color combinations. Using such a 
variety of papers as butcher, tissue, filter, news- 
print, laundry, foil, and glazed, the students 
print gilt wrapping in most distinctive designs. 
One of the most exciting prints of this kind was 
one of gold, white, and silver on pink butcher 
paper. 

Last spring the students printed the covers for 
the state group meeting’s program using odd bits 
of linoleum. Each cover was different. This 
task was not imposed; the students volunteered 
the work as a means of sharing their interesting 
designs. 


In her senior year Jane was art editor of the 
school year book. She used linoleum for the de- 
signs o! the division and lining pages. Not only 
did they contribute to a unique year book but 
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the price tor the printing was greatly reduced. Jane 
rarely sketches on the linoleum but works directly to 
form all-over patterns of figures engaged in school 
activities. They fit together like stones in a mosaic. 
However, Jane.does not restrict herself to this way of 
designing. She has done others that are quite differ- 
ent. Textile No. 4 is such an example. This design 
had no beginning or end and was rapid and free in 
printing. 

On another occasion a group of boys and girls achiev- 
ed some pleasing designs using surface textural pat- 
terns of objects of nature. One group used those that 
could be found within 50 feet of the school. Within 
a few minutes they gathered such objects as bark, 
strange rocks, coal, leaves, cinders, dried pods dis- 
tinctive grasses, brick and scrap lumber. A second 
group brought objects from distant parts: petrified 
wood, sponges, sea shells, driftwood, lava cinders, 
tree bark, seeds and pods. Dried lima beans, peas. 
parsley, onions and garlic buds furnished a third 
group with ideas. In using all of these things only 


(8) Catherine, age 14, grade 9, printed navy blue on subtle rose paper. 
(9) Design in maroon, pale green and black on off-white background 
was developed by Donald, age 16, grade 11, from sea sponge and rock 
textures. (10) Allen, age 13, grade 8, carries linoleum bits in his pockets. 
When he has carved a sufficient number he assembles them into a de- 
sign. This one is rose on black construction paper. (11) Design by Jo, 
age 14, grade 9, is in two values of the same color tone. The paper 
is rosy rust and the ink a slightly darker shade. (12) Janice, age 14, 
grude 9, made striking use of black on white. 


the quality of the surface texture, was emphasized. 
No attempt was made to reproduce the objects. 


Last spring many of the boys printed material for 
sport shirts and the girls printed circular skirts and 
blouses. 


The students themselves provide the wealth of ideas 
and enthusiasm for designing with linoleum that 
keep the activity fresh and new each school year. 
Given the freedom to experiment, every group of boys 
and girls contributes to our constantly changing ap- 
proach to linoleum printing. © 
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LINOLEUM DESIGN 


JUNIOR ART GALLERY| 


POR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


My first thoughts were to fill my piece ol 
linoleum with pleasing designs inspired 
by interesting bits of nature. Beans, 
dried seeds and sea shells are good ex- 
amples. I sketched the designs on the li- 
noleum and then I decided that the de- 
signs needed a sort of “frame” which 
would hold the bits together. 


After cutting out the designs I printed on newsprint paper for a 
trial print. You see, the first print was just to help collect your 
thoughts, ideas and shapes. I cut out the small designs from this 
trial print and decided that I could space them in a better ar- 
rangement. Then I rearranged them on another piece of lino- 
leum and cut a new block. This second one was much better. 


To further improve the completed print I decided to add some- 
thing in the background. ‘The paper is gray bogus paper with 
simple background shapes printed with an odd solid piece of 
linoleum. No cutting was done on this linoleum — just a hole 
was cut from the center. This was printed in white. I then 
printed the main design in a charcoal gray on top of the white 
and soft gray background. 


Grade 10 
Roosevelt High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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By BARBARA CHAPIN 


Director, The Carnival Coravan 
Wellsville, New York 
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Many schools never can afford their own art 


exhibit. New York State association plans to put one on wheels. 


Suppose a museum were to appear at the door ol 
your school? The question is not as fantastic as it 
may seem. When plans of the New York State 
Art Teachers Association materialize, teachers in 
every size school will find it possible to show their 
students exhibits of highest museum standards. 
The museum-in-the-playground can also open a 
whole new concept of creative education. 


Many schools never have an art exhibit for rea- 
sons well-known: money, first; then the problem 
of safeguarding objects of value; difficulties of 
finding the right show, putting it up, making a 
plan for study and, at the end, repacking and ship- 
ping it — always with extra costs involved. 

The answer seems obvious. Mount the show in a 
mobile unit and take the entire museum to the 
school. Like most developments, the Artmobile 
started as a dream and has grown until now it is 
a program with an organized plan of operation 
and sponsorship to set it in motion. 

The Artmobile has two major advantages. It is 
practical. Exhibits can be installed by profession- 
als at the place of loan; a touring staff provides all 
special materials and guide services: there is a min- 


imum of physical planning necessary for the teach- 
er — the unit rolls up ready to be seen and enjoy- 


ed. It is appealing. Mobility is a keynote in our * 


age. Children respond to the fresh, in-life atmos- 
phere of a museum in a truck. Adventurous mu- 
seums have escaped the danger of inspiring awe 
and hence dislike. A child growing up in Greater 
Cleveland, for example, is likely to rate the muse- 
um with movies and baseball as “fun”. But not 
all children have access to this type of museum 
program (one-tenth is a safe estimate of those who 
have such an opportunity). And all children need 
just this type of experience. 


To the art teacher, perhaps the most important 
element of the Artmobile is the use to which he or 
she may put the exhibits. Community units will 
come later. Present plans are for the school-mo- 
bile, for which a special system has been set up. 


ATA has chosen a committee to select and sched- 
ule shows in relation to school programs. Thus 
the teacher will know what exhibits are to be 
shown, will have had some part in the decisions 
about exhibits, and will know when the museum 
is to appear for a visit. (continued on page 45) 


(1) Forerunners of artmobile idea were 
Festival of Britain buses which were loaded 
with exhibits amd sent out on a tour of 
this country in 1951. (2) Lower Deck A 
of one of Festival of Britain buses shows 
type of art exhibit which could be sent 
around in an artmobile. 
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It began with an ice storm and ended with a mural and the 


familiar use of big words like “transportation.” 


By DOROTHY CALDER 


Elementary School Art Supervisor 
Decatur, Georgia 


Transportation is a big word in the first grade only if 
you have to spell it. In this wonder age of mechanics and 
power Janey and Johnny are walking encyclopedias at 
five or six. Words such as atomic, locomotion, Diesel, and 
horsepower are a part of play conversation, 

Our transportation unit got off to an unexpectedly fine 
start one January morning when Old Man Winter blew 
up an ice storm in the so-called Sunny South. Kt was severe 
enough to damage power lines and glaze the streets for 
most of the day. We listened to the quietness of the out- 


(1) Need more than one car? Oakhurst School children 
make them up by block printing. (2) Trains, ships and 
trucks are all pasted on the cut-out mural at Winnona 


Park School. (3) And airplanes too. They fill the air 


at Oakhurst School. 
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doors and talked about it. We had had a unit on 
American Indians and we said it was like this then 
— no cars or trolleys or planes. We tried to imagine 
how different life would be with only the transpor- 
tation of a horsedrawn wagon or sleigh. 


Joe said that he had heard on the radio that “it was 
happening up north where blizzards and storms made 
everything stop.” Sally wanted to know if a blizzard 
was like a liZard or a buzzard, and Jerry, who had liv- 
ed'in Boston, told her all about a big storm. He des- 
cribed the big drifts and said that only cars with 
chains on the back wheels could go out on the streets 
alter the snowplow had pushed the snow away. The 
children’s eyes were big with the wonder of all this 
and the conversation took a natural turn to their de- 
pendence on_transportation fer almost everything 
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they did in the course of the day — for their food, 
clothing, shelter, mail, hospital care, and school events 
— to say nothing of just going places. Wise little Billy 
commented that maybe we wouldn’t have to have a 
war if we didn’t have fast transportation. But Peter 
said we'd probably have invented some fancy bows 
and arrows by this time. 

While the ideas were growing, scissors and gencrous- 
sized pieces_of construction paper were passed out, 
and soon all were busy cutting (free hand) cars. 
planes, trucks, trains, boats, and buses. On a mural- 
sized piece of paper the art teacher brushed on a line 
for the horizon, a line for the river bank, two curv- 
ing lines for train tracks, and a broad highway that 
crossed the tracks. Sue suggested the need for cross- 
ing signals, and put them in. (continued on page 49) 
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“We Saw Ourse 
TV...” 


When two third grades write a television script, 


the result is bound to be interesting. 


By MARGARET BEARNSON 
and HELEN ROBERTS 


Third Grade Teachers 
Libbie Edward School 
Granite District, Salt Lake City 
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“Let’s make baskets.” 

“No. Let’s make pottery.” 

“I'd rather weave rugs.” 

“Why can’t we do all of them?” 

We could, and we did for our television show. 


As plans for our program developed it became a many- 
sided art project. It was based on an Indian unit we 
were studying, and we called our finished play “What 
We Learned From The Indians.” The writing commitee 
was made up of children from two third grades in the 
Libbie Edward School in Granite district and they had 
a wonderful time writing the script. 


Due to limited program time a few crafts were demon- 
strated. Others were shown by the announcers. 


The art part that grew out of the television program 
consisted of painting, costume making, the making of 
cradle boards, weaving, basket making, stage make-up, 
the making of drums and pottery. A committee of 
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children worked together, sharing and exchanging ideas 
until they agreed what the scenery should be. It had 
to be simple and easy to put up because of the limited 
time between shows. The finished scenery consisted of 
a cliff dwelling, a wigwam and a hogan. 


’ The colors used were chosen because of the limits of 


television. For example, the children knew that yellow 
didn’t vibrate as much as white on the TV screen. 
They also learned that a picture showed up better if 
it was outlined in black or purple. The cut-out scen- 
ery was pinned on a tan curtain used as a backdrop. 


Much imagination and ingenu- (continued on page 50) 


(1) Imagination and ingenuity went into the children’s costumes. (2) 
Ancient pottery still bears fingerprints of the long-gone makers. Why 
not then a modern footprint? (3) Drums and baskets were demon- 
strated. (4) So were various methods of making pottery. (5) No Indian 
program could be complete without a cliff house. (6) Papooses were 
not carried in this fashion by all Indian tribes, but we carried ours. 
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Creative originality found 
practical expression when the Dayton Power and Light Company 


conducted a contest for the best original lamps. 


Lamps the Limelight... 


Each girl developed her own ideas. But the 
greatest thrill came when her lamp was completed and she found that it worked. 


Photographs courtesy of Dayton Power and Light Co. 
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The year before, our class had only assembled lamps. 


By TREVA RUNYON 


Art and Home Economics Instructor 
Lanier Township Schools 
Preble County, Ohio 


In the spring of 1952 my junior and senior home ec- 
onomic classes and art class assembled several dozen 
lamps purchased from the Dayton Power and Light 
Company. These they stained, wood-burned, paint- 
ed, or finished natural. However, one girl made a 
pair of original pin-up lamps. This brought me to 
insist, the following year, that all lamps be original. 


Then I learned that the power and light company 
was planning a contest for the best original lamps 
and this worked right into my plans for our ergft unit. 


This fall the girls started thinking, talking and plan- 
ning lamps. Each had something she wanted to use 
for lamps; copper tubing, a flat iron, a coffee pot, a 
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Now we had a wonderful time designing our own. 


~ 


washing machine agitator, an oil can, shingles, two- 
by-fours, scrap iron. 


Our tool supply is very meager ~ a borrowed screw- 
driver and hacksaw, a brace and bit (that slips its 
grip), two or three hammers, paring knives, and a 
pair of pliers — and we are somewhat handicapped 
for space. Nevertheless, each girl studied and experi- 
mented with ideas until she had a unit that was both 
attractive and practical. Included in the accessories 
from the power company were the wide harps and, 
large bulbs which insure better lighting. 


Now the work is nearly done. Some lamps are fin- 
ished dull black with rubbed surfaces. Two wooden 
ones have modeled copper cut-outs applied. One has 
an open arch with a copper planter hanging within. 
The oil can is covered with white leather and green 
plastic strips. Overlapped shingles decorate one of 
the lamps and deep grooved (continued on page 42) 
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TYBRINGS ART HOME 


Children grow up with art in the 


Kansas City schools; they are never without it. 


By ROSEMARY BEYMER 


Director of Art 
Kansas City, Mo., Public Schools 


“Art is more than making pictures and objects.” 
This is the opening statement in the Outline of 
Content for the Kansas City, Missouri, schools 
‘ under Art Education. It goes further to say, “It 
is more than enjoying the selected examples in 
museums and galleries. Art is experience that 
touches every phase of life, experience with beauty 
— beauty of form, color, sound, rhythm, language, 
even of flavor and odor.” 5 


As all teachers know art taught in schools today 
is a part of everyday living and begins with the 
small child as he enters school. 

“See my new blue sweater,” says 7-year-old Janice. 


“How pretty,” answers the teacher. “Look, boys 
and girls, at the color in Janice’s new sweater. 
See the green in this blue and look how bright it 
te is. We really should call it blue-green. All the 
boys and girls with blue in their clothing, stand 


ie - he ; up. Look at all the kinds of blue we have on. 

vim Can you name them?” And so on — three or 
oe la four minutes, and color awareness is anchored a 


little firmer. Yes — art education is more than 
making pictures or objects. (continued on page 25) 


(1) Trips to the Nelson-Atkins Gallery of Art ~ 
are part of the regular school curriculum. 
(2) Groups of paper mache figures were made 
for use in the cafeteria of Central Junior 
High School. (3) In decorating the schools, 
too, art principles are carefully followed. 
Here, greyed yellow from center painting is 
repeated in color of the bookcase. (4) Making 
a mobile is a problem of balance and good 
design. (5) Cafeterias are made more attrac- 
tive by muslin wall hangings designed and 
painted by children. 
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(6) Junior high class uses imagination and inventiveness 
with paper mache, wire and other materials. (7) Paper 
mache figures and plates decorate cafeteria at Seven 
Oaks School. (8) High school students work out stabiles. 
(9) The practical approach is always apparent in Kansas 
City. Here seventh graders entertain kindergartners with 
their marionettes. (10) Linoleum block print wall hang- 
ing was made by fifth and sixth grade pupils at Bancroft 
School. 


EXHIBIT FROM KANSAS CITY 
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In many instances like the one mentioned above, the alert 
teacher constantly finds opportunities in the regular school 
curriculum to draw attention to art values. Flowers 
broughg to the teacher present an art problem in design 
and color. Take time to arrange the flowers — make sev- 
eral bouquets and send one to the school nurse, cafeteria 
manager, and yes, to the custodian’s office. The placement 
of books in the reading center, the organization and label- 
ing of supplies in the classroom, the bulletin board, read- 
ing charts, the form of a letter, the written page — all are 
art problems. It is the intention in the art program in 
Kansas City, Missouri, to make the whole subject of art 
education a vital part of the school curriculum. 


In the primary grades many a work sheet in num- 
bers, spelling or language is a rich design experience. 
Young children enjoy embellishing their lesson sheets 
with crayon borders or little pictures. Design begins 
with the 6-year-old and continues to develop along with 
his growth in other subjects. The young child begins 
by repetition of shapes and colors and enjoys design. 
ing with objects such as spools, corks and sponges. He 
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is concerned with rhythms of repeats and tex- 
tures of objects printed — later’ come the more 
complex problems and the older child carves 
and produces the linoleum block or the silk 
screen design. Color appreciation and ability 
to design grow in relation to the experiences 
and interests of the student. 


A good art lesson is planned; both teacher and 
pupil know the “why” of it. It isn’t the policy 
to hand out paper and paints and imply, “Go 
to it, youngsters!” Freedom of expression is 
gained when students know the possible uses of 
materials and proper handling of tools. Then 
rich creative expressions come from the child- 
ren when they have something to say, the op- 
portunity to say it, and a teacher who encourag- 
es them to do it in their own way. 


In Kansas City the students’ work is used as 
much as possible to enhance the appearance of 
the classrooms and corridors. In the superin- 
tendent’s office, the school and the home, the 
child’s art work takes on significance. No 
doubt many conferences between teacher and 
parent have contributed to an understanding 
of the importance of art to child development. 
Many teachers and parents make an occasion 
of the taking home of the child’s art work — 
it is a “red letter” day. The PTA notice 
reaches home when the child has richly decor- 
ated the envelope (continued on page 47) 
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(11) After soaking discarded 16-mm film in Clorox, 


seventh grade boys have the clear acetate to experiment 


with. (12) Cafeteria bears bulletin board of cut paper. 
(13) Pupils of Swinney Elementary School paint directly 
on large basement playroom walls. Each room had 
a section to paint. (14) Southwest High students painted 
mural for their cafeteria. (15) Fifth grade pupils study 
portrait painting by Peter Hurd on trip to gallery. (16 
Fourth grader learns repetition, rhythms and textures by 
printing with a wooden spool and poster paint. 
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FABRIC DESIGNER 


For the past ten years Angelo Testa has been known as a 
leading contemporary fabric designer in this country. He 
has been instrumental in changing the entire character ot 
the drapery and upholstery scene, pioneering the trend to- 
ward livable contemporary design. ‘The interests of this 
talented and creative designer are varied and have earned 
him an enviable reputation not only in the textile design 
field but in many other lines of home furnishings. 


Among his accomplishments in the design field are woven 
and printed fabrics for drapery, upholstery and clothing, 
neckties, wallpapers, rugs, plastics, paper products, table mats 
and napkins, 

Mr. Testa is a graduate of the Institute of Design, a part of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. He maintains both a 
studio and showroom in Chicago. One of his very interest- 
ing projects has been the designing of a new cover, brochure 
and box design for the popular Great Books Foundation. 


Angelo Testa’s works have been exhibited throughout the 
country, mostly in one-man shows. Permanent collections ol 
his designs are maintained by leading colleges, museums and 
libraries. 


Reproduced on the opposite page are three of Mr. Testa’s 
exciting fabric designs. 
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Fabrics reproduced 
through the courtesy of 
Angelo Testa & Company 
49 East Ontario Etreet 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Come, Fly Your Own Kite! 


Kites to be sailed in festival are made at the Ocean Beach Community Center with aid of elementary school teachers. 


is 
4 


BA Chinese dragon, suggested in a school study project, 


Creativity in two forms — art and aerodynamics — is 
Hecorates this little girl’s gay kite. 


encouraged by school participation in kite building. 


March 20 means Kite Festival at Ocean Beach. The whole town turns out 


to watch the children’s beautiful art take wing. 


By ROSE D. MEYER 


Photographs by Edward Sievers 
Released by The San Diego-California Club 


On March 20 the Ocean Beach Community of San Diego, Califor- 
nia, will celebrate its annual Kite Festival. The kites sailed are made 
by children at the Ocean Beach Community Center under the di- 
rection of its instructors, assisted by teachers from the elementary 
schools. When the kites are completed the children take them to 
their respective classrooms at school and the designs and decora- 
tions then become a part of the art project. Frequently the design 
is developed from the country the class happens to be studying. 


The Festival starts immediately after the close of school on March 


20. The children line up outside the building, according to grade. 
Then, led by the Point Loma High School Band, they parade down ee 


for a seven-year-old. 
the main street to the beach, kites in hand and accompanied by 
teachers and many parents. Prizes are awarded for many different 
classes of competition, based on design and construction as well as 
performance. (continued on page 45) 
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POINT VIE 


INTRODUCTION 


The arts are an important factor in the daily 
living of every individual. The visual and 
plastic arts deal with the child’s visual 
world which he learns to see and feel— 
emotionally and tactually—from early in- 
fancy through later maturity. Symptoms of 
creativeness in the child appear with the first 
signs of visual order. All children are 
creative in varying degrees depending upon 
the emotional, intellectual, social and phys- 
ical growth of the individual. The child’s 
creative development is dependent upon 
learning experiences and to a large extent 
upon the adult understanding of the child 
at his own developmental level. Curriculum- 
making in the arts should provide children 
with opportunities for self-expression, free- 
dom to think, and challenge enough to 
stimulate action. 


Reprinted ¢ rough 
special permission of the 
Illinois Art Educatién Association 


Creative art education should rec- 
ognize at all levels 


the need for emotional expression as a means of mental 


health 


that imagination, reasoning, and resourcefulness develop 
through use 


that a child’s interest and a will to do are more important 
than a fine result 


that each child is an individual with interests and needs 
that differ from other children’s 


that a child’s objectives are serious to him and change 
in character with his growth 


that a child’s need for social approval increases as he 
grows older 


that a child’s faith in himself, his self-respect, his self- 
confidence depend largely upon his abilities to measure 
up to his own standards 


the child’s need for manipulative experiences 
that a child has an innate sense of design 


the theraputic quality of art which provides for emotional, 
physical, and aesthetic outlets 


that a child’s effort should be evaluated in relation to 
his own ability and progress 


Art activities should 

offer opportunities for group participation as well as in- 
dividual experiences in order to develop desirable social 
relationships ; 


be a part of all school experiences and daily living 


‘pravide means of personal self-expression 
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ART EDUCATION 


stimulate confidence of the child in his ability to express 
himself 


motivate the child in terms of his own interests, needs, and 
perception 


allow the child to work at his own rate of speed, and chal- 
lenge him to develop to his fullest fullest capacity 


develop imagination and the inventive powers of children 


develop respect for tools and materials and for the work 
of others 


provide opportunities for exploring many materials freely 
in a three-dimensional manner as well as two-dimensional 


provide opportunities for expressing thoughts, feelings, 
and moods through a variety of media 


emphasize experimentation, planning, and solving of 
problems 


allow the child to share in the organization of the class- 
rooms—furniture arrangement, bulletin board displays, 
and the placing of decorative accessories—in order to instill 
in him a sense of belonging and worth 


provide an opportunity for each child to participate in 
the planning of art activities, in evaluating the results, 


and in exhibiting his products 


be as rich, satisfying, and enjoyable as possible for all 
children 


provide situations where a child may become more aware 
of the beauty in nature and in man-made things 


provide experiences which will encourage participation in 
creative activity as a recreational release in later years 


include educational trips and the use of visual aids in 
order to widen the child’s experiences 


not include the use of stereotyped patterns and projects 
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In addition creative art education 


at the junior high school level 
should 


challenge the creative powers of the young adolescent 


include opportunities to work with many new materials 
and machines as well as hand tools 


encourage the child to record his original ideas in his 
own ways in order that he may stimulate his imagination, 
form independent thinking habits, solve his own problems, 
and develop to his fullest capacity 


provide many opportunities for creative expression in 
two and three-dimensional craft activities as a means of 
releasing excessive energy, developing manipulative 
skills, and enriching leisure time 


introduce the child to the works of artists and craftsmen 
which relate to the current creative activities of the child 


be built around the interests and needs of this age group 


be geared toward the identification of the child with his 
social surroundings through his participation in services for 
others 


allow the child to participate in the evaluation of his art 
expression in order to help him to exercise his aesthetic 
judgment, to enable him to think for himself, and to ad- 
just more readily to new situations 


provide opportunities for cooperative activities to satisfy 
his social needs, to develop qualities of leadership, and 
as a means of group acceptance 


help the child to understand the relationships between 
his art activity and art in the various phases of life, his 
personal make-up, his home, and the expanding nature 
of his own community 


continued on next page 
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A POINT OF VIEW 


The secondary school art program 
should be built on earlier art ex- 
periences by 


developing a curriculum which includes art experiences for 
all students 


encouraging the student to continue his experimentation 
and free expression in a wider range of materials, media, 
and tools 


providing for growth in technical skills for students with 
special aptitudes 


providing rich offerings of varied elective art courses to 
meet the interests and aptitudes of each student 


providing guidance for students interested in using art 
as a career, art in daily living, as leisure time activity, 
art for the physically and mentally handicapped, and 
art as a consumer 


recognizing the need for guiding a student in his art 
experiences so that he may be able to meet more suc- 
cessfully life situations in his social, emotional, economic, 
psychological, and intellectual relations 


stressing that art principles can be applied to personal 
selection 


providing opportunities for individual and group activities 


providing an understanding of the contemporary urt in 
relation to contemporary living 


offering an increased opportunity to contact art activities 
in a design world by visual aids, trips and museums 


providing activities which will allow the student to gain 
a desirable degree of success and pleasure in order to 
encourage an interest in the arts as part of his contempor- 
ary living 


recognizing the growing skills of students as they relate 
to his creative act 


Functions of individuals who influ- 
ence creative activity 


Room teachers should 


be aware that art may be used for the general develop- 
ment of the child as a means of understanding the child, 
as an emotional outlet, and as a valuable visual teaching 
aid 


provide proper materials, space, and time for work 


encourage all children—the normal, retarded, and the 
above-average child—to engage in creative activity 


praise, encourage, and give recognition to children 


help the child grow in his ability to observe, think, form 
convictions and solve problems 


remove any fear or feelings of inferiority that may ob- 
struct natural expression 


increase in their own ability to see through a child’s eyes 


be encouraged to keep up with current art educational 
trends 


establish informal learning situations with an organized 
procedure for art activities 


build an understanding of art principles necessary to the 
making af a successful product 


Parents should 


respect the child’s individuality and refrain from imposing 
likes and dislikes upon him 


provide encouragement, understanding, and guidance 
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which recognize and approve the child’s experimental 
and developmental approach 


instill a respect for tools and the proper use of them 


become acquainted with and feel responsible for the 
maintenance of a school art program 


recognize the child’s limitations 


establish a home atmosphere conducive to creative 
expression 


Art teachers should 


have a well-defined philosophy of creative education and 
be able to inspire and guide all who come in contact with it 


acquire a knowledge of materials, equipment, and pro- 
cesses in order to meet the varying needs and interests 
of children 

study the child as an individual 


continue to express themselves in many art media 


consult with children, room teachers, and administrators 
in planning the art program 


help develop attitudes, appreciations, and social under- 
standings that are integrated with our daily experiences 


be sympathetic and understanding 


continue to grow in service through travel, professional or- 
ganizations, and trends in art education 


Art consultants should improve the 
quality of art instruction by 


working with children, teachers, and administrators in 
evaluating the art program 
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enlarging teachers’ vision by providing opportunities for 
teachers themselves to have creative experiences 


offering in-service courses for classroom teachers 


working and providing for adequate space, tools, and 


materials 


assisting in building planning and general beautification 
of rooms and buildings 


educating parents and the community in understanding 
art education 


assisting in coordinating the work of the art department 
with other departments of the school and with the com- 
munity 


Administrators should provide leadership 
in 


developing the art program as an integral part of the 
educational program 


consulting the art staff in matters of building, planning, 
equipment, and supplies 


understanding the current trends in art education, and 
encouraging teachers to participate in art activities 


assisting in educating parents, other teachers, and the 
community in the philosophy of art education 


providing teachers with class loads which will enable 
them to carry on a program of creative activity 


allocating adequate funds for the necessary personnel and 
facilities for an adequate art program 


sponsoring art in-service workshops for classroom teachers 
and administrators 


encouraging art activities to function in all parts of the 
school 
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THE WAY... 


By MARY BRADLEY 
Norwood School 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Bobby, 8th grade chairman of the Side- 
walk Show Committee, wears his horse’s ( 
head specially made for the occasion. ' 


3% JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


ur janitor, our princi “ 
) , principal, and a passing GI helped us hang the exhibit. . 4 
= 
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A sidewalk art show — what a fine place to 


exhibit your children’s art! Here’s how we did it in Birmingham. 


A sidewalk art show is sponsored every spring by the 
Birmingham Art Association. Last spring the Gener- 
al Chairman called to invite the Art Department of 
Norwood School to display especially their mobiles 
and constructions. The show was to be held on Sat- 
urday, May 17, from 10 to 5 o’clock in the downtown 
park. 


I asked the classes what they thought about it. Sure, 
they wanted to take part, to have a school booth! Ten 
volunteers stepped forward from the seventh and 
eighth grades and one from each of the other grades 
to be the Sidewalk Show Committee to plan and help 
put up the display in the park. Bobby Thompson, 
cighth grade, was elected Chairman. 


Bobby wrote a letter to Mrs. Livingston, accepting the 
invitation and adding, “Nobody will hinder our school 


{rom accepting your invitation to come...” His en- 
thusiasm inspired the adults to greater effort. His 
feeling that nothing could hinder us helped create 
the spirit which permeated the school for weeks before 
the event. 


Neal Haley, our janitor, became a valuable member 
of the committee. The school photographer, R. P. 
Wood, from a nearby high school; our principal, E. 
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Some of the Norwood Schoo! committee members gathered at the display to admire the handiwork of fellow pupils. 


B. Calhoun, and Mrs. Point, the Art Chairman of the 
PTA, were put on the committee, too, 


First they had to choose a place in the park. The 
photographer suggested a place under trees that would 
be shady at 11 o'clock. Next they decided to use 
rope for the display but found it too expensive. Then 
the principal suggested borrowing a big ball of hemp 
twine from the warehouse of the City Board of Ed- 
ucation. It was strong and beautiful. Wooden 
clothes-pins would be used to fasten the paper and 
wire sculpture to the string table to be fashioned be- 
tween two trees by wrapping the string securely 
around the trunks. They would fasten their paint- 
ings and mobiles to the string tied high, using a third 
tree to complete the booth in the shape of a triangle. 
Corrugated boxes would make a low table in the 


center for plastisine and clay sculpture. 


While these plans were in progress, the displays were 
in the making too. A group made a large horse’s 
head of paper mache which Bobby wore (photograph, 
page 36). Barbara made chickens of natural colored 
corrugated board with coiled wire legs mounted se- 
curely. She brought feathers for the tails. One she 
designed very tall and thin; (continued on page 42) 
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Captured on film is her special delight in wearing the mask she made. 
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Creative hands create — the beginning of picture making. 
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Creative 


NEW MOVIE 


By A. G. PELIKAN 


Director of Art 
Milwaukee, Wis., Public Schools 


With the advent of television we have become 
painfully aware that all that flitters is not 
good. We have become increasingly critical 
of what is being offered as “educational” pro- 
grams and we have learned to evaluate so- 
called educational material whether on film 
or on the television tube. 


A notable exception to the mine-run of “edu- 
ational films” is a new series of art educa- 
tion films entitled “Creative Hands”, pro- 
duced by Crawley Films with the assistance 
of a notable advisory committee of education- 
al and art authorities. The result is a series 
of nine films in sound and color dealing with 
elementary arts and crafts. They have proved 
stimulating and helpful to teachers and stu- 
dents wherever they have been shown. 


These films are based on sound educational 
principles and stress true creativeness. At 
the same time they stimulate interest in the 
subject without the need for following a def- 
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“amera crew shoots children at finger painting. 
Girl student admires fellow pupil’s paper sculpture. 
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Loom weaving is illustrated on film. 


The day is long gone 

when we should be willing to 
accept the mine run of 
educational films. 

Here is an exciting new 

series prepared with the help of 


a notable advisory group. 


inite pattern. The enthusiasm shown by the 
children portrayed in these films, the variety 
of individual expression, the manner in which 
good and bad approaches to the problem are 
brought in make these films additionally in- 
teresting and valuable when presented to 
Parent-Teachers’ organizations, teachers of 
general subjects, and to administrators who 
are struggling to keep abreast of the many 
subjects taught in the schools today. 

The subjects filmed to date are (1) Paper 
Sculpture, (2) Finger Painting, (3) Model 
Houses, (4) Design to Music, (5) Making a 
Mask, (6) Loom Weaving, (7) Beginning of 
Picture Making, (8) Picture Making at the 
Gang Age, (9) Animules. Further information 
on these films may be obtained by writing to 
the International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


It is high time we had this kind of develop- 
ment in educational films. The invention of 
the color motion picture opened up a new 
field with vast educational possibilities but 
unfortunately the technical progress of the 
new medium far outstripped its educational 
or esthetic contributions. In our enthusiasm 


to make use of this great teaching device we 


were ready to accept almost any film feature 
offered to us as long as it was on film or on 
a slide. The result was that commercial con- 
cerns produced films which were artistically 
poor and educationally unsound. The Creat- 
ive Hands series is a tremendous advance in 
the right direction. e 
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C. D. Gaitskell explains theory in “Design to Music” 
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Making masks is demonstrated in “Creative Hands.” 
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Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new ideas from E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music stories, folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas. 
choruses. 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. It 
complete listing of school music mate- 


is the most 


rials of all publishers available. 
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Art by the Way 


(continued from page 37) 


the other stretched out very long. 
She became known as the “chicken 
girl”. Jack made a dog by fold- 
ing and cutting plastic screen wire 
with legs rolled so that he could 
stand. He made the eyes of pieces 
of broken green glass. Vance made 
flying fish mobiles of wire, using 
transparent marbles for decora- 
ting them. The boys swung paper 
mache parachutes and a model air- 
plane. 


Eighth-grade girls made a mobile 
of five six-inch-square balsa wood 
frames. They covered two with 
pink tissue paper, two with yellow 
cellophane, and one for the center 
with blue tissue paper and fasten- 
ed them with needle and thread, 
making a_ string of diamond 
shapes. They displayed the mask 
they had been inspired to make 
after seeing the movie “ The Loon’s 
Necklace”. They selected third 
grade boys’ plastisine sculpture — 
a devil’s head with horns and pock- 
ed skin, and “The Greek” with a 
long neck and formal hair plaits. 


They used their “Spring Mobile” 
— a large kite, made with balsa 
wood frame and red and blue tissue 
paper balanced with flower shapes 
made of colored (covered) wire, 
birds of red and blue wire, and a 
baseball shape made of cardboard 
and screen wire circles. These 
shapes were swung from balsa wood 
sticks of varying lengths. 


The janitor forgot the box con- 
taining the coat-hanger tree which 
the third grade girls had decorated 
with birds and leaves made from 
pipe cleaners. They had dyed 
these at home with their Easter egg 
dyes. But the children said, “We'll 
need them next time. It is all 
right, Neal.” 


For two days they made selec. 
tions and packed large boxes. At 
8 o'clock on the morning of the 
show they met at the selected spot 
to put up their exhibit. A young 
soldier, returned from Korea, strol- 
led by and stopped to help. By 
10 o’clock it was ready and I've 
never seen a happier group. 


The next week Bobby received 
a thank you letter from Mrs. Liv- 


= 


ingston. One day I asked him 
whether he had showed it to the 
principal and the janitor. He said, 
“I'm going to, but my brother is 
carrying it in his pocket today.” 


Lamps 
(continued from page 21) 


shingles form a double planter for 
another, The washing machine 
agitator on a block for depth made 
a beautiful base and the copper 
coil between two black free forms 
is most interesting. 

This project was useful in helping 
the girls to become more apprecia- 
tive and selective future home-mak- 
ers. It was also significant for the 
moment when, as each lamp was 
completed and tested, its designer 
exclaimed, “It works!” e 


Make Your Own 
Shell Jewelry and Novelties 
FOR THE BEST IN SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES 
THE NAUTILUS 


P. O. Box 1270 
SARASOTA, FLA. 


Dept. A 
FREE CATALOG 


ELEMENTARY 
TEACH 


c. Gaitskell’s 24 page 
iMustrated booklet CHIL- 
DREN AND THEIR PIC- 
TURES is a must for every 

Sinsle copies 50 


cents postpa 
INTERNATIONAL FILM a 


INC. 
Dept. J 57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois 


featuring 
“DU-HONEY 20” 
AUTOMATIC 


LEGS 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS _ 
ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


Attention Artists — Come to TAXCO TO PAINT 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 


MEXICO’S unique School will provide a 
summer vacation for only $219.00 with all your ex- 
penses paid, including 3 days sightseeing trips in 
Mexico City. School Session: July 23 to Aug. 19. 
Courses: Art, Spanish. History, Silversmithing, ete. 


For information: 
E. ANGULO-Director 


PROF. J. 
Box 2406, W. Wichita Sta., Dept. A, Wichita, Kansas 


wonderful _ 


ATTENTION! Bible-Reading Club 


Perhaps you didn’t know that your Club was run 
solely by one person, Dora MonDore, 257 West 

N. Y. C. Though having slender oe 
her project reached nearly every state the 
We know her good works live on, though 
passed away. If there are any uncom- 
pleted obligations on her part, kindly natity her 
son, = C. MonDore, Box 494, land, 
ew 
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Free and Inexpensive 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fiil in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (%) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 


coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., 


BRUSHES 


School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
484 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 


cx page 45. No. 234. 
CERAMICS 
Haidbook, “Seramo Modeling Clay”. Favor 


Ruhl & Co., Inc., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash 
bve., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 48. No. 
257. 

MODELING CLAY 

leatiet on the use of CLAYOLA and papier 


rnache. Binney & Smith Co., Dept. JA, 41 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Adv. on 
poge 4. No. 280. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 48. 


list of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 
A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 
Adv. on page 48. No. 210. 


Catalog. Griffin Craft Supplies, 5626-M Tele- 


graph Ave., Oakland 9, Calif. Adv. on 
page 48. No. 212. 
Handbook of handicraft supplies. Write di- 


rectly to Leisure Crafts, 907 S. Hill St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Be sure to state name and 
oddress of your school. Adv. on page 48. 


Craft Catalog. Make request on official letter- 
head or send 25 cents to Craft Service, 
Dept. J, 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, 
N. Y. Adv. on page 48. 


FELT TIP MARKER 


Flo-Master School Bulletin. Cushman and Den- 
ison Mfg. Co., Dept. J-9, 153 W. 23rd St., 
New York 11, N.Y. Adv. on page 49. No. 
229. 


FOLDING TABLES 


iterature. Midwest Folding Products, Roselle, 


lll. Adv. on page 42. No. 266. 


FURNITURE 


Folder describing furniture. The Tolerton Co., 
Dept. JA, 265 N. Freedom Ave., Alliance, 
Ohio. See Shop Talk. No. 283. 


further information regarding new kilns. The 
American Art Clay Co., Dept. JA, Indian- 
apolis 24, Ind. See Shop Talk. No. 284. 
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LEATHER 
Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dept. 2902, Chicago, Ill. Adv. on page 


48. No. 225. 


Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 
Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Adv. on page 48. No 222. 


Catalog. Send 25 cents to Osborn Bros. 
Supply Co., Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Adv. on page 48. 


METALS 


Booklet, “The New Way to Make Aluminum 
Trays and Coasters!” and price list. Metal 
Goods Corp., 614 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 
12, Mo. Adv. on page 49. No. 276. 


MUSIC 


EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach- 
ing aids for every phase of music educa- 


tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 €E. 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
42. No. 231. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


Crayrite Crayons. 8-stick package and folder 
“Getting the Most Out of Crayons”, Mil- 
ton Bradley Co., Dept. JC-34, Springfield, 
Mass. Adv. on page 2. No. 254. 


Sample color card, FREDRIX cotton, and linen 
oil painting canvasses. Devoe & Raynold 
Co., Inc., Dept. JA, Box 328, Louisville 1, 
Ky. See Shop Talk. No. 281. 


“How To Use Alphacolor” folder. Weber Cos- 
tello Co., Dept. JA, Chicago Heights, IIl., 
Adv. on page 50. No. 243. 


Further information and price lists. Artone 
Color Corp., Dept. JA, 17 W. Third St., New 


York 12, N.Y. See Shop Talk. No. 285. 
Booklet About Nu Media. Wilson Arts & 
Crafts, Dept. B, Faribault, Minn. Adv. on 


page 50. No. 202. 


Creative Crayonex Projects bulletin. The Amer- 
ican Crayon Co., Dept. JA-25, Sandusky, 


Ohio. Adv. on back cover. No. 228. 
PENCILS 
Sample. Blaisdell Pencil Co., Dept. JA, Beth- 


ayres, Pa. See Shop Talk. No. 282. 


PLASTIC CLAY 


Full-color instruction folder on PERMA-KRAFT. 
Milton Bradley Co., Dept. JA, Springfield 2, 
Mass. See Shop Talk. No. 286. 


SHELLCRAFT 


Catalog of shellcraft supplies. The Nautilus, 
Dept. A, Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. Adv. on 
page 42. No. 224. 
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Directions in Art Education, the 1952 Yearbook of 
the Illinois Art Education Association, 
Carolyn Howlett, Editor. Available 
through William Bealmer, President, 
IAEA, River Forest Public Schools, 
River Forest, Illinois, $1.20, 1952. 
More and more effective material on art education 1s 
being produced by professional groups. - Again in 
1952, the Illinois Art Education Association edited a 
yearbook which contains material most uscful to the 
teaching of art. The yearbook is divided into sec- 
tions devoted to the creative use of materials and 
mediums, the creative use of tools and processes and 
the planning of art rooms for creative teaching. The 
contributors have had experiences in the teaching of 
art which make the 1952 Directions in Art Education 
particularly rich in content. Especially interesting 
and worth reading is the statement of Robert Igle- 
hart, Chairman of the Department of Art Education, 
New York University. He points out that the best 
developments in art education today could not ex- 
ist except on the basis of the esthetic of modern art. 


He states: 
“From the point of view of the academy the work 
of the child is meaningless and without value. 
The emphasis upon personal expression, spontan- 
eity, inner direction, and self-justifying form are 
specifically concerns of modern art as they are of 
art education — and the art teacher who is hos- 
tile or apathetic to the work of her contempo- 
raries is denying, by implication, the validity of 
her own activity.” 
Teachers, whéther they are art teachers or not, will 
welcome the excellent sources of materials and tools 
listed in this yearbook. It was organized with dis- 
crimination and an awareness of the creative nature 
of the tools and materials to be had. Many new 
sources of materials are listed. 


Another valuable section of 1952 Directions in Art Ed- 
ucation is that on planning art rooms. The increas- 
ing number of opportunities for teachers to help plan 
with the architects the schools in which they are to 
teach has created much interest in readings on school 
architecture and art rooms. Carolyn Howlett, Head 
of the Art Education Department, School of the Art 
Institute, Chicago, suggests materials to which teachers 
may turn for information on planning art rooms. 
Several state art education associations publish year- 
books and materials on art education which are of 
much value. The Illinois Art Education Association, 
with its annual Directions in Art Education, produces 
one of the more ambitious publications. The 1952 
yearbook is an effective job. 
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Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Paintings, 1860 
to 1952, published by UNESCO, 
Paris. Available through the Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York, New York, $3.00, 1952. 
The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization has compiled another catalogue 
of the color reproductions of significant paintings 
from 1860 to 1952. An earlier catalogue contained 
the available reproductions of important paintings 
from the Early Renaissance up to 1860. UNESCO has 
done the field of art and education a valuable serv- 
ice in bringing together the list of these paintings and 
the sources from which they may be obtained. While 
little work of contemporary American artists is in- 
cluded, the selection of reproductions is comprehen- 
sive and well-chosen. 


Child Art Grows Up, Kenneth Holmes and Hugh Col- 
linson, The Studio Publications, New 
York, New York, $4.50, 1952. 

The British are prolific producers and exporters, par- 

ticularly of art books. “Fhe most recent of many books 

on children’s art coming out of England is Child Art 

Grows Up by Kenneth Holmes and Hugh Collison. 


Kenneth Holmes and Hugh Collison intended their 
book to be a picture of the maturity of child art to- 
day. As one reads Child Art Grows Up he is more 
conscious of the end products of art education in 
England than the creative growth of the children 
who made them. The authors divide art activities 
of the child into traditional classifications of pattern, 
picture making, objective drawing, lettering, pictorial 
design and appreciation. Within this framework 
they suggest that art be adapted to the developmental 
levels of chldren. To underscore the importance of 
richness and variety of art in the school, illustrations 
from nature, industry and examples of great art are 
included. Those familiar with art education in Amer- 
ica within the past decade will find Child Art Grows 
Up subject-matter centered despite the authors’ men- 
tion of the importance of integrating art with general 
education. This extensively illustrated book con- 
tains some charming paintings and drawings by 
children which show more imagination and creative 
quality than the crafts and other arts included. Re- 
cently the Department of Fine Arts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, brought to this country a 
large exhibition of paintings and drawings by Eng- 
lish children which were more interesting and indica- 
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tive of creative teaching. This ex- 
hibition will probably be circulated 
in various parts of the United 
States. 

Child Art Grows Up points up the 
need of more imaginative teaching 
of art. Mr. Holmes and Mr. Col- 
linson feel that a variety of art 
media and processes is one means 
of meeting individual interests and 
needs. It is suggested that many 
students will not be interested in 
painting or drawing. Crafts and 
designing in two dimensions are 
possibilities for these students. 
Child Art Grows Up is written in a 
breezy style; the authors have at- 
‘empted to make their case for 
children’s art readable for lay 
sroups as well as educators. 


rhe Animal Fair, Alice and Mar- 
tin Provensen, Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 100 sixth Av- 
enue, New York 13; New 
York, $2.50, 1952. 
{tf you are slightly sour on the 
world and feel a need for a lift, The 
Animal Fatr by Alice and Martin 
Provensen will be the psychologi- 
cal vitamin you have been looking 
lor. It is a picture book of stories 
and verse for children but many an 
adult will be charmed by its wit 
and stunning illustrations. Mr. 
and Mrs. Provensen have avoided 
the trite; they have provided stories 
and verse that are simple, fresh 
and full of vitality. The illustra- 
tions are fitting foil for the mater- 
ial they accompany except in one 
or two instances where the pictures 
are so lively and beautiful that they 
steal the show. The color is the 
most inventively used since last 
vear’s prize-winning children’s 
hook, Finders Keepers, by Willy 
und Nicholas. The Animal Fair 
will interest particularly children 
four to eight years of age. There 
is no age limit, however, for art 
students interested in book illus- 
trations. 


When writing to advertisers 
be sure to mention 
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Kite 


(continued from page 31) 


Kite sticks are furnished by the 
handicraft shop of the San Diego 
Park Recreation Department, and 
the Ocean Beach Kiwanis Club 
helps to defray expenses of the 
other materials used. These include 
about 5,000 kite sticks weighing 200 
pounds, eight cones of string weigh- 
ing ten pounds, 2¥2 rolls of paper 
weighing 250 pounds, twelve quarts 
of liquid paste, and an estimated 
4¥2 miles of “kite tails.” 

While the Festival is planned 
primarily for the children, grown- 
ups by the hundreds have just as 
much fun as they assist in launch- 
ing the kites for the smallest chil- 
dren, unravel string for the con- 
testants and often inject “expert” 
advice based on experiences of 
their kite-flying days. 

On an average there are 1,500 per- 
sons at the beach during the Fes- 
tival. Some 300 kites are flown at 
one time. When the grown-ups 
are unable to lend a helping hand, 
they as well as the children crowd 
around the Kite Hospital—a con- 
verted station wagon—where ex- 
pert instructors soon restore the 
ailing kites for immediate further 
performance. 


Artmobile 


(continued from page 15) 


Let’s take a hypothetical example. 
The Artmobile is scheduled to vis- 
it with an exhibit titled “Arts and 
Crafts of the Pacific Northwest”, 
assembled by the Portland Muse- 
um, and picked up at a midwest 
museum after its showing there. To 
the teacher and the head of the 
school comes guide material. In- 
cluded are lists of books on the sub- 
ject with age and interest levels 
noted, suggestions of book exhibits, 
and supplementary exhibit and 
teaching materials available to 
the school through various sources. 
There might be a note on use of 
the exhibit in a geography project: 
“One school is drawing topograph- 
ical maps and studying the weath- 
er of the Northwest area.” 


A suggestion will be made that a 


—M. GRUMBACHER 


434 WEST 34th STREET 


study of the history of this area 
can be combined with research on 
the political and economic back- 
ground, This can be done in re- 
lation to craft practices: Who 
bought items made? What were 
the materials used? What needs 
and customs influenced the designs 
and patterns used? The sociology 
student may find a new world 
opened by samples of program 
guides issued by the extension de- 
partment of the University of 
British Columbia. Thus, a corner 
of our world will come to life. 


With the Artmobile will come rec- 
ords of special music and the film, 
“The Loon’s Necklace”, to be 
shown during the week. Prepar- 
atory material will suggest the pos- 
sibility of younger children mak- 
ing masks for an exhibit of their 
own in lunchroom or hallway. 
Mention will be made that young- 
er children should be told that the 
film is made using masks and the 
animals in it are not “real.” The 
drama or sports teacher may find 


(continued on page 47) 
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PURE CAMEL HAIR 


WATER COLOR 
BRUSHES 


@ schools 
@ ceramics 
@ hobby craft 


WRITE TO YOUR SUPPLY DEALER FOR 
GRUMBACHER SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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POWDER TEMPERA 


DEVOE DRY-ART POWDER TEMPERA was orig- 
inally formulated as an inexpensive, high quality easel 
paint for public school use. These brilliant colors 
are made from a selected group of pure art pigments, 
micronized with proper amounts of adhesive mater- 
ials.§ DRY-ART Powder Tempera is easily dispersed 
in water and all colors are intermixable. These non- 
bleeding, non-fading and non-souring tempera colors 
are tops for use on paper, cardboard, glass, wood and 
cloth. If you don’t have a sample color card, just 
write DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. JA, Box 328, Louisville 1, Kentucky. DEVOE 
will also be glad to send you samples of the well-known 
FREDRIX cotton and linen oil painting canvasses. 


COLORS FOR FABRICS 


FABRICOLOR is the new, simple method of decor- 
ating fabrics. It is said to be washable, sunfast and 
runproof. The colors penetrate the fabric. and can 
be intermixed. It is easily applied to fabrics either 
by stencil or by freebrush. Water extends any color 
and also cleans your brushes and stencils. Keep FAB. 
RICOLOR in mind when activities call for decorating 
scarves, curtains, kitchen linens, chair covers, skirts, 
blouses, stoles and other wearing apparel. You can 
purchase FABRICOLOR SETS and individual Fab- 
ricolors at most leading department stores and art 
material dealers. Or write for further information 
and price lists from ARTONE COLOR CORPORA. 
TION, Dept. JA, 17 West Third Street, New York 12. 


iN. 


NEW KILN 


Interested in a new kiln for enameling? The right 
kiln contributes greatly to the enjoyment and success 
of metal enameling. To mature the brilliant, jewel- 
like enamel colors on copper or silver requires quick 
firing at a high, constant temperature. And fast, easy 
loading and unloading of the kiln is essential. Two 
new AMACO Metal Enameling Kilns have been de- 
signed to meet these requirements. They reach fir- 
ing temperature in approximately an hour. Kiln No. 
61E has a firing chamber of 5” x 5” x 4” and sells for 
$39.95. Kiln No. 63 E has chamber 8” x 10” x 5” and 
is priced at $74.95. Pyrometer and Thermocouple 
are extra at $25. For further information regarding 
these new kilns, write THE AMERICAN ART CLAY 
COMPANY, Dept. JA, Indianapolis 24, Indiana. 


CHARCOAL 


If you want a smooth, jet-black charcoal, try BLAIS- 
DELL CHARCOAL PENCIL. Because its “core’’ is 
not dependent on the grain of the wood for strength, 
BLAISDELL chars a very soft wood that gives a uni- 
form black. And each pencil is precisely pegged as to 
grade in Hard, Medium, Soft and Extra Soft. Its 
paper wrap strongly resists point breakage and keeps 
your hands and clothing clean — yet repoints in a 
jiffy. Just pull the patented string back one notch 
and whisk off a coil of paper! For a sample, write to 
BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., Dept. JA, Bethayres, Pa. 


PLASTIC CLAY 


If you don’t have facilities for tiring objects of clay, 
PERMA-KRAFT is an economical solution to your 
problem. It is a powdered plastic clay that mixes 
readily with water to just the right smoothness and 
plasticity. Unlike other clays that must be hardened 
or fired in a kiln, PERMA-KRAFT hardens like 
stone upon exposure to air. It may be used in the 
same manner as natural clay, either molded by hand 
or used on a potter’s wheel. A full-color instruction 
folder on PERMA-KRAFT is available from MIL- 
TON BRADLEY CO., Dept. JA, Springfield 2, Mass. 


DRAWING TABLE 


A new drawing table for school use has been develop- 
ed by THE TOLERTON COMPANY. The table, 
known as TOLCO Model TWD, is made of choice 
flat grain hard wood and is constructed to withstand 


| 
maximum abuse. The unit features an adjustable, 
hard maple laminated top. .\ cabinet with compart- 
ments 2 by 31 3/4 inches provides ample storage space 
for individual drawing boards. A drawer 5 by 21 4% 
inches is provided for drawing materials. For ad- 
ditional information, including a folder describing this 
table and other furniture, write The Tolerton Com- 
pany, Dept. JA, 265 N. Freedom Ave., Alliance, Ohio. 
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Artmobile 


(continued from page 45) 


interest awakened by the film 


which could lead to a mime-ballet 


for assembly. 

With two pages of hints of this 
teacher has her talking 
points for developing a miniature 
in humanities. Because 
the Artmobile Committee in plan- 
ning exhibits will have had this 
use in mind, each exhibit will lend 
itself to some such extended use. 
Yet being in itself fine art each 
exhibit can be used as a one-class 
hour experience. 


Other countries are looking at mo- 
hile equipment with rather serious 
ntent. India has recently started 
in Educational Caravan using mo- 


bile stages and exhibits. In 
France a new Bus-Museum takes 
exhibits to rural schools. In Eng- 


and a replica South Bank exhibit 
‘called” from port to port in the 
ship Campania. 

In the files at UNESCO are ac- 
counts of mobile educational tech- 
niques which range from packs to 
be carried on the back of the teach- | 
er (Haiti) through ECA’s giant ex- 
panding unit (Central Europe). 
Placing on wheels our cultural 
treasures, so that they may be shar- 
ed by all, is the next step toward 
the realization of our goal of equal 
educational opportunities for all 
our people. 


If you would like to speed the 
start of Artmobile service, write 
your own department of education, 
and ask that they investigate pos- 
sibilities. “Talk it, believe it, work 
for it in your own community. 
And write us, so that we may know 
of your support: NYS ATA Art- 
mobile Committee, 21 Harrison 
Ave., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Kansas City 


(continued from page 27) 


accompanying it. Why? Because 
he has put some of himself into it, 
and because of his pride he takes 
great care to get it safely home. 

In the superintendent's office hang 
two large panels (deluxe bulletin 
boards) with muted gold frames. 
Here children’s work is on display. 
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At intervals these pictures are 
changed and when a new picture is 
placed in the office a note informs 
the child’s parents that the picture 
is on exhibit. This certainly pro- 
motes good public relations. As 
one parent told the art supervisor, 
“I was thrilled and surprised when 
I received a note from the super- 
intendent, for the only notes I had 


ever received in my family con- 
cerned some difficulty at school. 
What a pleasure it was to receive 
a word of praise. Our whole fam- 
ily is going to the superintendent’s 
office to see our child’s picture.” 
Instances such as these are many. 
Interested high school principals 
as well as elementary school prin- 
cipals make use of the school art 


AIDS FOR NATURE CLASSES 


Suggestion we hope you find useful 


1" you are seeking lively new ideas to 
inspire enthusiasm about wildflowers, 
animals and conservation, the National 
Wildlife Federation may have just the 
answer for you. Their material is very at- 
tractive, easily read and some of it has 
suggestions for first hand experiences 
you and your class can share together 
as you solve some of the many mysteries 
and problems nature provides. 


Free (up to 25 copies of each) 
LISTS OF STATE BIRDS AND FLOWERS, 
Multilithed sheets. 

13 APPROACHES TO CONSERVATION, 
Black and white illus. Such subjects as 


erosion; forest fires; wildlife and war;_ 


pure water; wildlife and the farmer; 


wildlife management; problem of conserva-“— 


tion; and wildlife of the waters. For teachers. 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS: set of 8 illus. Up- 
land Game Birds; Song Birds; Marine Fish; 
The Wild Rose; Soil, Water and You; Pollu- 
tion; Trees; Mammals. 

CONSERVATION FILM LIBRARY CATALOGUE— 
Gives name, rental price, brief descriptions. 


If further interested—For items above, write NAT'L WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION, 3308 Fourteenth St., N.W., Washington 10, D.C. 


EVERYONE ENJOYS delicious Wrighey's Gum. 
The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just try it sometime soon. 


Free and 


ow cost material 


fr ™ NATIONAL 


WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


Especially interesting to you may be 
the colorful stamps, the booklets and 
the postcards described briefly di- J 
rectly below. Also the various 
booklets which belong toa series. 


To Be Had At Low Cost 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION STAMPS: Full 
color. Useful in albums, letters, scrap- 
books. $1 for 36 postpaid. . ~ 


story of water, soil, life 


and their relation- ee 
ship. Grades 4-6. oa 
25¢ postpaid. 
PLANTS AND ANIMALS 
Pes LIVE TOGETHER: The 
relationship 

between 


plants and animals. 
Grades 5-7. 25¢ postpaid. 


RAINDROPS AND MUDDY 
RIVERS: The concise 


WILD BIRD POSTCARDS in 
FULL CoLor: Set of 12. 
Paintings are lovely. 
35¢ postpaid. 
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MODELING 
CLAY 
Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 


YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250”. 
Used in hundreds of classrooms. 


Write for free HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 S$. Wabash Ave. ® Chicago 5, Illinois 


52 PAGES Illustrating and 
Describing Over 1000 Items 


= Large, complete stock of 
materials and tools for all popular crafts —— 
plastics, leathers, metals, weaving, archery, models, cork, 
knowing, shells, carving, etc. Only source for many listed 
items. Every person interested in craftwork will want this 
great Catalog ... FREE co organizations making request 
on official letterhead. 25¢ to individuals. CRAFT SERVICE, 
Dept. 2 337 University Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 
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LET US... 


TAKE THE 

LOAD OFF 
YOUR 

SHOULDERS ! ! 


Benefit from over 
50 years of long 
— and varied craft 
experience. We will be happy to help you 
plan your Art and Craft programs, and are 
ready and able to fill your every need from 
our vast warehouse of handicraft supplies. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL ART 
AND CRAFT SUPPLIES! 


Large handbook of 
handicraft supplies 
sent free to schools, 
or teachers when ac- 
companied by name 
and address of school 
with which they are 
affiliated. Others send 
refundable with 
first purchase of 
$5.00 or more. 
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work by framing student paintings 
for their offices and school corri- 
dors. 

Wall hangings have been popular 
as a means of decorating school 
walls, classrooms, cafeterias, halls 
and administrative offices. When 
a hanging is to be made the plac- 
ing of it is carefully considered. 
The subject for the hanging is dis- 
cussed by the class. The whole 
group does research work on the 
subject. The teacher capitalizes 
on the “gang” spirit for the work 
of the whole class is necessary to 
produce this large project. Many 
a child remarks, “I never could 
have done such a big job by my- 
self.” 

Hangings are designed on un- 
bleached muslin — two widths of 
muslin or wider sheeting. Some 
are painted with textile paints, 
some done with crayons and the 
wax pressed in. Others are ap- 
pliqued with bits of cloth; still 
others are made on coarse mater- 
ials such as burlap with creative 
stitchery. 


In a primary room in one school, 
children designed and planned the 
hanging and their mothers worked 
out their designs in applique on 
muslin. The idea chosen was “The 
Circus”. The children painted 
circus figures at their easels — 
clowns, animals, circus perform- 
ers, and tents. In fact, stacks of 
paintings were available from 
which the children themselves 
chose the best circus people and 
animals. ‘These were cut out and 
assembled on a large piece of kraft 
paper. After much discussion and 
arranging the children pinned 
their designs to the paper. and 
turned their plan over to the moth- 
ers who exactly duplicated it in 
cloth and stitchery. They had fun 
too. (See Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties, June, 1952). 


Every phase of school life 


Art goes to the cafeteria. Cafeter- 
ias often are made attractive by 
murals, paintings and other dis- 
plays. Groupings of paper mache 
figures placed on tables or shelves 
add to the attractiveness of the 
room. 

Color has been so very important 
in today’s living that helping 
children to plan color for their 


CRAFT 


FREE- 


120 PAGES... Complete 
Craft Supplies, Tools, De- 
signs, Instruction Books 
from America’s Most Com- 
plete Stock. Includes fm 
Leather Craft, Glove Mak- ba 
ing, Lamp Shades, Metal 
Tooling, Cork Craft, Latest = 
Textile Paints, Shell Craft, Basketry, Glass 
Etching, Raffia, Rubber Molds, Fascinating 
New Picture Craft and Many Others. 

Send For Your FREE Copy NOW... 


GRIFFIN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


5626-J Telegraph Avenue @ Oakland 9, Calif. 


CATALOG 


America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathercraft 


COMPLETE STOCK 
E thing Begi Kits of 
READY CUT projects, ond 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


Writeteday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
fer FREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 2902, Chicago 24, Ill. 


METALCRAaFY 
We carry a complete line of 
for crafts. CODBURNING 

aterials, tools, patterns and C 
instructions for all crafts avail- meanened 
able for immediate delivery. RUBBER MoLDs 
We offer you high quality 
hendise at ble pric- SHELLCRaFY 

es and prompt, efficient serv- 
ice. 
Give us a try and we will do GLASS ETCHING 
the best to place you on eur FELTCRasY 
list of satisfied customers. 

BEADCRarr 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAFT 
25¢ for complete catalog BLOCK PRINTING 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 


LEATHER 


EASY TO MAKE 


t— 
PROJECTS 


Billfolds, belts, key cases, ete., 
simple and easy to make. 
Send for big 68-page 
OSBORN CATALOG No. 
Only 25¢ for this giant, 
idea-packed and profit-mak- 
ing catalog. Also, 8-page sup- 
ply folder free upon request. 


Osborn Bros. Supply Co. 


The House of Leathercraft 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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VITIES 


Gives students 
added thrill of 


accomplishment! 


When you supply your classes with our Super- 
Brite MIRROR-Finish Aluminum and other 
specially-prepared craft metals, you give their 
projects the benefit of the best. Students are 
assured of a better start... the added pleasure 
of a superior result. Metal Goods Corporation's 
aluminum, brass, copper and stainless steel are 
a solid foundation on which to build up a 
stronger sense of achievement. 


Available in circles (flat or preformed), in 
rectangles (flat or preformed), in bracelet 
blanks and other shapes . . . for etching, paint- 
ing, hammering, stippling and other treatments 
... in making trays, coasters, bracelets, medal- 
lions, pendants, plaques and many different 
metal items... Metal Goods Corporation's 
craft metals are tops! 


May we send you our descriptive literature and 
price list? No obligation, of 
course. Just drop us a post- 
card. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at our reasonable 
prices for these high-quality 
metals. 

Ask us about our new non- 
acid etching compound, 
SAFE-T-ETCH. It does 
away with dangers of acids. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 

FREE BOOKLET: 

“The New Way to Make Aluminum 
Trays and Coasters !’’ 


"HEADQUARTERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST CRAFT METALS SINCE 1935” 


WETAL GOODS CORPORATION 


CRAFT DIVISION 

METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
614 ROSEDALE AVE. 

ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 
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homes, to select colors tor tncir 
dress, and to make good color 
choices is a must. 

And so the student grows in art. 
When brought about in the right 
manner these rich experiences de- 
velop a sequence of learning 
through the years. 

Using color, expressing ideas in 
paint, modeling in clay, construc- 
ting with materials, visiting the 
Gallery, enjoying the art of oth- 
ers, seeing design and beauty in 
nature — all these sum up the maj- 
or experiences in an art program. 
But art is more than painting pic- 
tures and making objects — it is 
experience which impinges on 
every phase of life. e 


Transportation 


(continued from page 17) 


Sammy wanted a lighthouse and 
got it. As soon as the brightly 


trains Qught to go in the same di- 
rection so they wouldn’t bump. 

A few days later the children want- 
ed to paint a mural of _their own 
world of transportation. Planes 
flew delightfully low over the 
school building; a nearby creek 
conveniently became a river. The 
railroad some blocks away was 
moved nearer for a parade of new 
and old style trains. 

By this time dexterous little fin- 
gers were ready to have a go at 
block printing. When _ patterns 
were discussed the children want- 
ed to cut their favorite objects of 
transportation. Preliminary _pat- 
terns were made out of paper and 


. then’ cut out of felt and glued to 


small (hand size) wooden blocks. 
P.T.A. mothers cooperated with 
the teacher and made chair back 
covers of unbleached muslin for 
the reading circle>—Each, child tri- 
umphantly marked his own with 
his individual block print in tem- 
pera paint. 

At the reading table new books 
about trains, boats, planes 
made an appearance. It wasn’t 
long before 14-letter words like 
“transportation” were not only old 
friends but favorites. e 


twice as 


@ It’s true, as of t $ 
have discovered. If you want to produce 
more and better visual aids in half the 
time, get acquainted with the Flo-master 
and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on 
anything— wood, cloth, leather—even 
on the blackboard. Broad lines or 
thin lines— with 4 sizes of interchange- 
able felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve -an exclusive feature—the flow 

of ink is controlled by the pressure 

on the nib. Flo-master Inks—in 8 colors— 
are instant-drying, smudge-proof, 
waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free 
yourself from the drudgery and 
mess of working with paints and 
brushes— mixing, spilling, smearing, 
cleaning-up and storing! Available 
at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


-including * Flash Cards, Posters, 
Charts * Maps, Games, Decorations * 
Marking Athletic Equipment—Coat 
Hooks, Overshoes, etc. * Lining Black- 
boards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 


*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or 
controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


FREE: Flo-master 


School Bulletin 
mat, 
illustrates 
scores of ways 


— 
= / 


eke 4, teachers are 
using the 


j Flo-master ir 
schoolroom instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to: 
CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co., 
Dept. J-9, 
153 W. 23rd St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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e Water color 

Textile paint 
e Finger paint 

@ Block printing 
e Silk screen 

Figurines 

@ Enamel paint 
@ Oil color 


@ Colored ink 


WEBER 
COSTELLO CO. 


1213 McKinley 
Chicago Heights, 
Illinois 


TV 


(continued from page 19) 


ity went into the making of the 
costumes. The children and their 
parents worked together on them. 
Indian designs and symbols of 
every kind were cut out or drawn 
with crayons on the costumes. It 
was here that the children display- 
ed much originality. 


Cradle boards for the dolls were 


needed. By the trial and error 
method the cradle boards were 
made. No two were alike. A har- 


ness similar to those used by para- 
chute jumpers proved to be most 
satisfactory in fastening the boards 
to their backs. Some of the girls 
drew the same designs on the cra- 
dle boards as those used on their 
own costumes. Others made new 
designs. 

Reed and raffia baskets were chos- 
en as the kind to make because we 
had the materials. The children 
learned to do the “Lazy Squaw” 
stitch on a practice basket. When 
a child learned the stitch he taught 


Third grade children using Nu Media, the most versatile medium yet develop- 
ed for classroom use. 


WRITE TODAY for your free 24 page booklet about new and thrilling art 
“NU MEDIA.” 


Dept. B 


experiences entitled 


WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS 


Faribault, Minnesota 


another child until everyone knew 
how to do it. Some of the chil- 
dren drew pictures of the shapes of 
the baskets they wanted to make, 
then colored them to see how they 
would look. The children laugh- 
ed when they saw the difference 
between the picture they made and 
the finished basket. 


Miniature Navajo rugs were woven 
on cardboard looms, made and 
strung by the children. Finger 
weaving on these looms produced 
interesting and varied textures, de- 
signs, and color combinations in 
the finished rugs. In this project 
individual work was stressed. 


The drums used were made by « 
voluntary committee. 


In pottery the children were en 
couraged to make something orig- 
inal from clay. Pictures of Indian 
pottery were displayed; so were 
broken fragments of pottery taken 
from an ancient cliff dwelling. The 
latter still bore the imprint of fin. 
gers, coil, and stick marks. Some 
of the pieces had traces of red, 
brown, rust, or grey color still cling- 
ing to them. After a demonstra- 
tion of the coil, slab and molding 
methods of pottery making, the 
children were left alone to experi- 
ment. Each child made at least 
one piece of pottery and decorated 
it. Some carved designs or made 
a textured surface on their pieces. 
Others painted their objects with 
colored underglaze. The finished 
pottery included such items as 
bowls, vases, cups, boxes, ash trays, 
candy dishes, flowers, animals, 
birds, tiles, book ends, and plaques. 
The stage make-up was interesting 
to see. Some of the boys painted 
their faces and bodies in large and 
colorful marks and patterns. Oth- 
ers used make-up sparingly if at all. 


Perhaps the most thrilling part of 
the program came when the child- 
ren saw themselves on the televi- 
sion screen. A screen was placed 
so they could see themselves. 


After the program these were their 
comments: “Did you see me put a 
handle on my cup? I got it just 
right.” “That was neat of me beat- 
ing the drum, even if I did miss a 
beat.” “The pinenuts looked pret- 
ty.” “My cradle board looked nicer 
on television than it really is.” “Art 
is more fun on television.” ¢ 
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STOP 
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Take advantage of our special service plan. 

sit | vio I and Activities 

and We Order all your subscriptions 
— NOW at ONE TIME-—at the combination and 
uce 
, de- club rates for JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
o and your other favorite magazines! 
oyect 

‘ You'll enjoy both the saving and the convenience. 

y a 
Use the club rates when ordering more than 

orig Bo one magazine from the list. 
idian Price with 

were 4 Price Alone Club Rate JUNIOR ARTS 
— AMERICAN CHILDHOOD... $4.00 $4.00 $7.00 

The AMERICAN GIRL 2.50 6.00 
f fin- AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 6.50 

Some CHILD LIFE (Teachers*) === C8300 3.00 6.50 
red, CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES =—s——s ere 4.00 4.00 7.50 
cling- CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE 2.00 1.75 5.50 
sIding | 3.00 3.00 6.50 
, the EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE (Quarterly) _. 1.50 1.50 5.00 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING... 3.50 3.50 7.00 
ted GRADE TEACHER, THE 4.00 4.00 7.00 
4.00 4.00 7.00 

made 2.50 2.50 6.00 
peeces. MODERN INSTRUCTOR, THE (Can.) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
with NATURE MAGAZINE... 4.00 4.00 7.00 
nished | NEWSWEEK (Teachers only*) == 4.50 4.50 8.00 
ms as og gS 3.00 3.00 6.00 
| trays, PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 2.75 6.25 
panes. POPULAR MECHANICS 3.50 3.50 7.00 
READER'S DIGEST 8.00 3.00 6.50 

3.00 6.50 
Oth- TODAY'S HEALTH (Hygeia) 3.00 3.00 6.50 
f at all. WEE WISDOM i‘ 2.00 5.50 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 3.00 3.00 6.50 
> child- *Show name of school and grade taught. 
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